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VENTILATION OF SCHOOL ROOMS. 

The true meaning of the word ventilation is 
seldom rightly apprehended. A teacher who 
was asked whether she did not find it difficult 
to keep her room wel! ventilated, replied, “Not 
at all,it is one of the coolest rooms in the city.” 
Asif the airinacool room could not be im- 
pure, 

Although the constitution of the atmosphere 
is every where—when undisturbed—nearly the 
same, beiag compounded of about 78 parts of 
nitrogen to 22 of oxygen, or as some say with 
the addition of a very small proportion of car- 
bonie acid, yet wherever there are living be- 
ings, this state of things is continually chang- 
ing. Combustion changes it, but not so rapidly 
as the respiration of men and animals. Vege- 
tation also changes it; and so does decomposi- 
tion or putrefaction; but less rapidly also than 
respiration. The great sources of change in 
the character of the air in our rooms are com- 
bustion and respiration. 

The greatest change which is induced by 
these causes consists in the diminytion—the 
using Up, as it were, of the oxygen or vital air, 
and the substitution, in its place, of carbonic 
acid gas. ‘This change takes place very rapid- 
ly where respiration alone is going on; but 
where respiration and combustion both are go- 
ing on, the change is very great indeed. 

During every breath, we consume a part of 
the oxygen of the atmosphere and leave in its 


Place a quantity of carbonic aci¢l aoe . Kvery 
breath, therefore, would naturally render the 


air slightly impure. But then,in a large room 
or inthe open air, we do not usually breathe 
this very same air over again, for it becomes 
mixed, more or less, with other ait. — ; 

In order to come at the truth on this subject, 
or rather to approach it as nearly 48 we Can—it 
may be well to make an estimate. Let us take 
for our basis the oft-repeated, and, no doubt 
very true’ statement, thatan adult person, in 
breathing, spoils about 4 gallon of aira minute. 
Let us suppose, however, that the child ren ina 
common school roem, spoil it about half as fast 
upon the average as adults. This would be half 
a gallon @ ute. Sixty pupils, therefore, 
would spo thirty gallons or about a barrel of 
air ina minute;‘and intwo minutes abouta 
hogshesd. A school of thirty pupils would 
gpoi! 4 hogshead of air in four minutes. Let 
us suppose them to continue in their seats an 
héur; and let us suppose alse that there is no 
escape for the bad air which is formed. In that 
case, 60 pupils would spoil about thirty hogs- 
heads of air, and 30 pupils fifteen hogsheads. 

Now this airis not only spoiled—-not only 
rendered useless—but it is actually rendered 
mere or less poisonous. How poisonous is not 
yet known; but certainly slghtiy so. Howev- 
er, setting aside its poisonous nature entirely, it 
is extremely injurious to bieathe spoiled air, 
when the lungs, in order to act properly on the 
blood, require at every breath that which is 
perfectly pure and uncontaminated. 

I ought to say, here, that the worst gas which 
is formed in the school-reom in any considera- 
ble quan'ity—the carbonic acid gas—is heavier 
than common air, and settles towards the floor 
ae soon as thrown out of the lungs; and if not 
disturbed would remain there. but the motion 
ina school-room disturbs it or stirs it up ina 
greater or less degree, and if there is much of 
it there—certainly if thete is sixty hogsheads 
or even thirty in a small mom—it is very apt to 
be breathed over again. 

Who has not read the story of the Grotto del 
Cani, in Italy? Lt isa cam, the floor of which 







|is always covered to the depth of a foot or two 


| with some sort of gas heavier than common air, 
| so that though adult persons, and perhaps even 
'children, may go into it and walk about with 


safety, yet when dogs and other small animals 


/enter, they soon fall down and die. Just so it 


| would be with our school-rooms where they are 


small, air tight, were there no ventilation. Just 
so in fact, would it be now, a great many times 
in the summer season, were the experiment 


j}made. In nota few of our school-rooms, on 


' 





|rainy days when the doors and windows have 


been shut for an hour or an hour and a half, I 
am sure a dog or cat, or any such sma!{ animal 
would very soon famish; and if the pupils do 
net, itis only because they are alittle taller 
even when sitting on the bench, than dogs and 
cats are. 

Ihave spoken asif the carbonic acid gas 
might escape at the windows; and perhaps it 
might if the windows of school-rooms came 
down even with the floor as the windows of 
many dwelling-houses do. Not otherwise, how- 
ever, in any cunsiderable degree, till it had pi- 
led itself up, as it were,on the floor, high 
enough to destroy the pupils. It would be 
more likely to escape gradually at the door. I 
speak now of the state of things in warm 
weather, forin cold weather the surrounding 
cold air would so press in at the doors and win- 
dows, that bad air would be less likely to es- 
cape in that direction than in the summer. 
nO meet She Ae Behveltroom ts through the 
chimney or the stove pipe. It escapes with a 
good deal of rapidity in this way at all seasons 
but especially in the winter. For though com- 
bustion consumes the oxygen and leaves in its 
place carbonic acid, yet it carries it off too at 
the same time, by creating a current strong 
enough to make it ascend through the chim- 
ney. And not only doesit carry off its own 
carbonic acid, but a part also of that which is 
formed inthe room by breathing. And it es- 
capes the faster the larger the flue of the stoye 
or chimney. 

This !ast consideration makes me prefer open 
chimneys with a large flue, to stoves, or chim- 
neys with small flues. Since fuel has become 
scarce among us, of late years, a great deal has 
been said about improvement in the method of 
warming our dwellings, and shops, and some- 
times even our school-houses. In general how- 
ever, these improvements, as they have been 
called, have been confined to two points, viz: 
saving fuel and increasing the warmth of the 
room. Any improvement which should bear 
upon the purification of the airseems hardly to 
have been thought of. Nor is this all. Not only 
have we overlooked the purity of the air, but we 
have actually rendered it, by our contrivances, 
more and more impure. When our houses were 
less tight, and our fire-places somewhat larger, 
with a large open flue to the chimney, it is true 
it took far more fuel to keep us warm than it 
now does; but then, at the same time we were 
far more healthy. Take the population of this 
State a century back, and estimate not only the 
fuel they have burnt, but the whole expense of 
stoves and other fixtures they have used for 
economy’s sake, and the bills they have paid to 
the nurse, the physician, the apothecary and 
the sexton, on the one hand, and find the a- 
mount; then whatever that amount may be, I 
am sure it will far exceed what it would have 
been, had the same populatiun, for the same 
time, continued to use their old fashioned fire- 
places. 

Fire-places or open stoves have one advant- 





age over those contrivances which do not give 

us a view of the fire; we are most of us trained 
to see the fire, and if we donot see it, such is 

the power of early association, we do not seem 

to realize that there is any, Rooms heated by 
| furnaces do not satisfy us, because we cannot 
see the fire unless they are very warm. On the 
contrary, when we see the fire, we are satisfied 
with a much lower degree of heat than when 
we cannot see it. What the difference is, Ido 
not of course pretend to know, but it is consid- 
erable. I think, however, that most persons 
will be better satisfied, as a general rule, with 
62 deg. of heat, when they can see the fire, 
than with 70 deg. when they cannot; and per- 
| haps with some the difference is nearer 16 than 
8 deg. . 
Itis true, there is no real advantage in seeing 
| the fire except on the ground that we are satis- 
| fied with it. Indeed, in itself considered, this 
| seeing the fire is a great evil to the eyesight.— 
| 


However, if people would be satisfied with an 
occasional glance at it; and if, above all, they 
would not face it when they sit, the evil would 
| not be very grate. 

I have already shown, in the first place, that 
the purity of the airis greatly favored by hav- 
ing itas cool as possible; and secondly, that 
the cooler the air we inhale and live in, provi- 
ded we are not chilled, the greater is our pow- 
er to resist the cold, and to avoid taking cold— 
every unnecessary degree of heat rendering us 


the more tender. I have also alluded to other 
advantages. 1 ani very sure It Would De favora- 


ble, not only to health but to morals, if our whole 
community would return at once to the use of 
fire-places; and I hope that ere long they will 
do so. I hope at any rate, that fire-places will 
be the only thing used in school-houses. I have 
spoken of open stoves; but after all they are 
not so good as fire-places, unless they have pipe 
as large as the fire-place, which is seldom the 
case. Besides, if stoves were but a mere repe- 
tition of the fire-place, having a flue as large, 
what would be their advantage? They would 
not save any fuel; they would of course be a 
dead loss to the district. . 

If a school-room is furnished with good fire- 
places, and with windows that may be lowered 
‘from the top, when necessary, and opened quite 
tothe floor; if it never heat it too hot; if the 
pupils have a sufficient amouut of exercise; ang 
if when they are out, the teacher takes special 
pains to have the whole room well aired during 
intermission and recess, [ cannot but think a 
school-room would be as healthy as any other 
room, at least for six hours of the day. But it 
must be ventilated somehow or other, or there 
must be direct or indirect suffering. 


I have spoken of carbonic acid gas, as a de- 
structive agent in school-rooms, as if it were on 
account of this gas chiefly, if not wholly, that 
ventilation isso necessary. There are, howev-~ 
er, a variety of gases present in greater or less 
degree, from time to time, in every schaol-room. 
Among the worst of them are carburetted hy- 
drogen gas,and sulphuretted bydrogen gas,— 
The latter requires great care—it is very un- 
healthy, and should be excluded from the school. 
room at all hazards. Itis bad enough for the pu- 
pils to be exposed to it, for a few moments, 
once or twice a day; it is quite too much for 
health and safety to sit amidst it fora lon 
time together. Carburetted hydrogen is sufii- 
ciently unhealthy; but itis not one tenth as 
bad as sulphuretted hydrogen, 

A distinguished surgeon of Leeds, England— 
M. Thackrah—has said that “that man sub- 
sists more upon air, than he does upon food;” 
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and there isno doubt it is so. For while we eat 
but three times every 24 hours, or should eat, 
we breathe some 2,500 or 3,000 times, I speak 
here however of adults. Children breathe olf- 
tener. Perhaps the average number of breaths 
which children of from four to fifteen years of | 
age breathe in 24 hours, may be about 40,000. | 
And as ¢ very one of these inspirations, as we 
call them, has something to do with feeding the 
system as it were with oxygen, is it not a mat- 
ter of some consequence whether we feed our 
lungs 40,000 times a day with pure or impure 
air? 

‘The Encyclopedia Americana says that * it 
may be taken asa wholesome general rule, that 
whatever produces a disagreeable impression on 
the sense of smelling is unfavorable to health.” 
If this is so, how carefully ought every pupil to 
be to avoid every cause of giving the air of the 
school-room a disagreeable smells Especially 
how great is the care required when the fact is 
properly considered 


} that our school-rooms are | 
almost universally too small for the purposes of | 
health. Why is it found that the average a- 
mount of cubie feet of air to a pupil,in many | 
of them, does not exceed 30 or 40 feet; where- | 
a3 the prisoners in their celis,in our State prise | 
ons, have at least five or six timas as much; and | 
m the Philadelphia penitentiary about 40 times | 
as much; or 1300 cubie feet. Even in the State 
Lunatic Hospital at Worcester, each lunatie has 
800 cubic feet of air to breathe, while our chil- 
dren are frequently denied a twentieth as much, 
Sull itis so; aud we must make the best of 
itweean. No teacher cango and build a new 
house tor himselt and pupils; he musttake such 
a house asis furnished him. But let him study | 
the subject of ventilation, that himself and his | 
pupils perish notin their own corruptions, 
When teachers come to study the subject of 
ventilation profoundly, they will cease to won- 
der why it ts that they become at times so ex- | 
ceedingly stupid in their school-room, when be- 
fore they could give no account of it. The ther- 
mometer did not 
high; nor were they in worse health than usu-} 
al, nor over fatigued, The truth is that breath-| 
ing bad air produces a great deal of listlessness | 
in school; and a great deal of trouble. Teach- | 
ers find fault with their pupils a thousend times | 
and sometimes punish them when the fault is | 
inthe air. Ventilate the room, and the pupils 
will behave well enough. 
Conn. Com. School Jour. 


| 


indicate @ temperature toe, 





MOTIVES TO BE ADDRESSED IN EDU- 
CATION. | 
I waa first awakened to the evil of emulation | 
by being obliged to bestow tive medals in a| 
class of seventy-five, after a year’s exertion in| 
their studies. I remember that I had a shud- | 
der, when it was first made known to me that | 
1 should have this to do, I already antivipated | 
how difficult it would be to doit. [felt that I 
should not be able to estimate the exertions that 
would be made. Ll could at best judge by the 
effect, a rough and unjust mode of judging, al- 
ways. I soon saw the influence of the announce- 
ment of these prizes, upon the competitors. I 
eaw the free, monly, generous bearing of the 
boys towards each other which had subsisted | 
while they were under the kindly influence of 
reasonable motives, giving place to jealousy | 
and suspicion, toan inordinate desire to elevate | 
themselves and to depreciate their fellows. 
There were two amongst the number so far 
rn advance of the rest by their natural endow- 
ments and by discipline, that they partook of 
these feelings ina less degree; but even they 
showed them toward each other. I could not 
but watch the effect upon one of the number, a 
boy of fine natural gifts and a generous, suscep- 
tible nature, but who had always been unfa- 
vorably placed, and was poorly furnished for 
the struggle. Week after week I saw the reso- 
late exertions he made, without suspecting how 
terribly severe they were. More than once I 
was so much surprised at his performances that 
I unintentionally suspected him of having re- 


evived assistance, and even visited his father’s 
house to sec if 1 could ascertain from whom.— 





But I found al! there so inferior to him in every | 


respect, that I saw at once that he could have | 
got no aid athome. Week after week I saw 
him growing pale and thin, and perceiving his 
quiet, gentle temper, under the influence ot 
this nervous excitement, becoming disturbed, 
impatient & fretful. His exertions were crown- 
ed with success, He was the third, if | remem- 
ber rightly, of the fortunate five!! But nothing, | 
not even this hard-bought glorious success, 
could bring back the color to his cheek, or the 
bounding spirit of boyleod on his heart. Ina 
few months, | have forgotten how many, we 
followed him to his grave. 

There was nothing remarkable inthe case of 
the fourth. Ile was one of those rough natures 
that seem to be little eflected by things about 
them. 

The fifth was the younger of two brothers, 
who had been placed,—by that cruel practice, 
when there are two, differing in age and still 
more ip capacity, and brought together by that 
very difference of capacity which should have 
separated them, a practice absolutely wicked, 
When there is to be any competition—in the 
same class. ‘The younger, as is very common 
in such cases, was far superior in ability, but of 
a perfectly kind and generous character. Ile 
made no considerable exertion; he seemed un- 
willing to outstrip his brother. He could hard- 
ly help it; the slightest eflort carried him thro’ 
what his brother labored at in vain. There was 
no exultation when he gained the medal; he| 
seemed rather to be possessed by a melancholy | 
sympathy for his disappointed brother, Dut} 

| 





the countenance of that elder brother fell. His 
feeling was, for ever, changed towards the no-| 
ble little fellow, who, almost in spite of himself | 
had been declared victor, and towards me who} 
had been, most unwillingly, the umpire, I of- | 
ten meet him: but never trom that day, and it 
is almost twenty years ago, have | received a) 
cordial greeting. ‘The injustice of that day, | 


has been a blight upon his best feelings. For| 


owe. ~ tern! tmpentsene | : 1 ange mand 
ble eflurt and had failed, while his brother had | 
* 2 * * & 


Distrusting, as I did,its influence on the 
character of boys, I suspected still more strong- 
ly, its effects on the gentler sex. I therefore | 
took some pains to inquire, whether the habits | 
of stady which had been formed by the desire 
to attain medals and make a brilliant appear- 
ance, were usually retained after their quitting 
school. I found, that, in very many instances, 
they were not. The most successful and dis- 
tinguished often threw aside their books the 
very day they left school; or, if they continued 
to read any thing, it was such books as would 
produce the excitement and distinction, which 
had come to be more important objects than the 
power of thought ora preparation for the du- 
ties of life. Il heard the complaint that they 
wanted a sufficient motive. Parents, some- 
times, lamented that the excitement of school 
could not be continued into after-life. The 
habit of reading, sometimes, indeed, continued 
from the love of knowledge, or from the grati- 
fication of the pursuit. But this only proved 
that the habit of acting from the love of dis- 
tinction had not extinguished the power of be- 
ing influenced by other motives. I found, too, 
that the awards of an exhibition day, often ex- 
cited the most bitter feelings of disappointment 
and of injustice, in the breasts of many who had 
failed of the distinction which they considered, 
often rightfully, their due. I heard it urged and 
admitted, by friends and pupils and masters, 
that the best scholars had not made the best 
appearance; that the very sensitiveness and 
modesty, which often, in females, accompany 
the finest powers, had prevented their possessor 
from showing them tothe best advantage.— 
Boldness and insensibility thus helped to bear 
away the prize which should have been bestow- 
ed on talent, united with a delicacy which in- 
stinetively shrank from exhibition. It certain- 
ly was any thing but a recommendation te this 
system, that it thus tended to repress the gentle 
and requiring qualities, which are the most 


made none, and had been successful. | 
} 
| 
| 
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beautiful in the female character, and to foster 
those which we should least wish a wife ora 
sister to possess. 

Again, doubts occurred, whether the excite- 
ment of emulation could be the best prepara- 
tion for higher and more peculiar duties of a 
woman, those of the maternal relation. Would 
a woman, Whose character had been formed 
under the influence of this motive, be more like- 
ly than another, to endeavor to form, in her 
children, simplicity of character, humility, the 
charity which does good for the sake of its ob- 
ject, the desire of being, rather than seeming, 
the love of truth for its own sake, the principle 
of doing right because it is right? Or would the 
desire of distinction, of surpassing her friends, 
be the most sure to suggest toa wife the num- 
berless litthe kindnesses and attentions so es 
sential tothe happiness of a husband? Why 
then do so much to awaken the activity, and 
render necessary the influence of a principle, 
which, if it acts at all in reference toa Woman’s 
highest duties to others, will hardly fail to lead 
her astray 2? 

Will it be likely to have « Letter influence in 
the formation of her own character? Willit 
best fit her for her duties to herself and her 
Maker? 

I have only indicated, as rapidly as possible, 
some of the considerations which gradually led 
ine to conclude, that, however suitable motives, 
emulation and the love of distinction might be, 
in schools for boy 8, they were entirely out of 
place, in a school for girls. But are they the 
higher virtues of any sex? Can those motives 
which are® obviously wrong for children of one 
SeX, be the best possible for those of the other? 

I shall not attempt to recall all the doubts 
that occurred to me, and the conclusions I was 
led to. I cannot retrace all the steps by which 
I was at last brought to the conviction, that em- 
ulation can scarcely ever be appealed to with- 
out danger; that the good which it does is trans 
ient; and that the habit of stady which it forms 
Pee inte le oe hem nebade pg cnececeh bedesty bawe curse ad- 
ditional foundation to be permanent. 

The evils of which it is the cause are lasting. 
And I believe that they are vastly deeper and 
more enduring than they are usually consider- 
ed. If these doubts are not wholly unfounded; 
if my conclusions are not entirely wrong, what 
an infinite amount of unnecessary evil must be 
created by emuiatian. For itis now almost 
every where; what Tnoit ean be put to its ef- 
fects? To say nothing sf the bitter envy and 
hate which it often engenders, cankering, in- 
stead of purifying, the hean of infaney and 
childhood,—to what cause, mote than this, act- 
ing universally in schools, and evey in families 
can be attributed the insane desire, go prevail- 
ing amongst us, of outstripping each other in 
wealth, in houses, in dress, in every thing which 
admits of external comparison? This alone 
countervails all our other advantages, and 
makes us wretched, as a people, in the midst of 
all the blessings that Providence ever bestow- 
ed on any people. And to what else,in an 
equal degree, can we attribute the notorious 
profligacy of so many political leaders? The 
desire of excelling,has been, from childhood, 
so fostered, that it fas become an irrepressible 
passion, rushing toits end, regardless of all 
principle. Why ele is it that so few are wil- 
ling, for themselves or their children, to avail 
themselves of the means of good and happinese 
so bountifully placed within their reach, and te 
remain, happy, in their own condition ?—IJ6, 


OBEDIENCE TO TEACHERS, A SCHOOL 
LESSON. 

As there is nothing more important to chik 
dren, than the habits of obedience, God has 
made it a rule, not that they should obey their 

arents only, but that they should obey all whe 
Soe the rule over them. Wien children are 
sent to school, they are required by God to o- 
bey their teachers, asmuch as they are requ 
red te obey their pareats at home. 

Fora certain number of hours every day, 
children pass from theeare of their parents te 
the care of teachers, who for the time take the 
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place of parents. The Bible says: “Obey 
them that have the rule over you, and submit 
yourselves.”’ * Let every soul be subject to the 
higher powers, for there is no power but of God, 
and the powers that be, are ordained of God.” 
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These passages teach us that we should always | 
submit to the direction and rules of those who | 


have a right to control us, whether it be to pa- 
rents, guardians, teachers, employers, or rulers. 
And they teach us also, that whenever we re- 
sist the will of those who have a right to con- 
trol us, we resist the ordinance or command of 
God,and are disobedient to him. 

These rules, like all that God has given, are 
intended for our happiness. Itis one of the 
greatest evils that can befal children, to be al- 
lowed to have their own will, 
greatest blessings forthem to have friends, who 
are older and wiser, to control them. 


It isone of the | 


| preparation is thus made, the special knowl- 


Obedience to teachers is calculated to secure | 
the same benefits, and save trom the same evils, | 


as obedience to parents. When teachers have 
a number of scholars, it is necessary for the 
comfort and improvement of all, that certain 
rules should be made by the teacher, and obey- 
ed by the scholars. i 


Teachers Co not make rules merely for their | 
own convenience, but for the improvement and | 


happiness of their pupils. It is very important 
that scholars should feel that the rules of school 
are designed tor their good; so that the best 
way to be happy at school, is to obey them. 

There are two things, for which teachers 
find it necessary, for the good of the scholars, 
to make rules. 

The first is punctuality. There are two rea- 
eons why this duty should be required at school : 
the first is, that it tends to promote the comfort 
and success, both of the teacher and the pupils. 
If the scholars are all punctual, every thing can 
go forward with more regularity. “But when 
they are not, every thing is uncomfortable and 
irregular. ‘The quiet of the school is interrupt- 
ed, the regular exercises are disturbed, the at- 
tention of the scholars is drawn from their pur- 
suits, the teacher feels disquieted in seeing the 
rules violated, and in thinking of the evils of 
bad examples, while those w ho are guilty of 
this neglect of rules, feel uncomfortable them- 
selves. i 
ulways attends the neglect of duty, but they 
know that they displease their teacher, and lose 
credit with their companions, 

The second reason for enforcing punctuality 
is, that it tends to form a most valuable habit. 
A person who is not punctual, is continually 
eausing vexation to himself and to others. 


CLASSIEICATION OF SCHOLARS AND 
GRADATION OF SCHOOLS. 

One of the principal difficultiesin satisfactori- 
ly arranging the instruction in a school, arises 
from the necessity of joining several pupils in 
a class; so that the system is addressed to the 
mental average of a number of pupils, and not 
to individuals; the effects of sympathy and ex- 
ample, which are so powerful in youth, coun- 
teract, however, happily in a great measure, 
the injurious tendency of the arrangement just 
referred to. The necessity tor adapting educa- 
tion to the gradual development of the mind of 
the pupil, as he grows older, is universally ad- 
mitted, but the propriety of extending the ap- 
plication of the principle to minds of different 
constitutions, is by no means generally assented 
to; and, in the systems of most schools, any 
consideration of the difference in destination in 
life of their pupils, is entirely neglected. The 
division of schools, in reference to age, distri- 
butes them severally into infant, elementary, 
secondary, and superior schools, corresponding 
in the age of the pupils, to the limits of six, 
twelve, sixteen, or eighteen and nineteen or 
twenty-one years. An elementary education 
may with propriety, in a republic, be common 
to all, since peculiarities of mental constitution 
are not prominent at an early age; such at least 
is the general rule. As the diversities in the 

wers of the mind show themselves more de- 
Bnitely, by age and culture, the difficulties of 
applyisg a common education to a number of 


They not only suffer the disquiet that | 








individuals, increase. The difference in the | 
intended pursuits in life, determined by cir- | 
cumstances as well as by the natural powers of | 
the individual, add to these difficulties, and it} 
becomes more and more expedient to separate | 
the schools designed to educate tor different ac- | 
tive employments. While the general direc-} 
tion of the instruction is thus determined, by | 
the necessity for preparing the pupil tor his par- 

suits in life, the details should ge arranged as 

far as possible to suit the varieties of mental | 
character. Parents usually determine at a 
more or less advanced age of their child, the 
general direction which they wish to give to 
his pursuits, and schools should be provided, ac- | 
cordingly, where the habits of mind and the 

knowledge necessary for the vocation of the 
youth, should be acquired. When a general | 


edge necessary for a particular calling is easily | 
added to it. 

The Prussian system of schools, which is th 
best known, and has been most ‘requently the 
subject of commendation of any in Europe, 
while it supplies all the grades of education to 
which I have referred above, dose so tn what 
may be called a disjointed way, all the parts 
not being connected, and especially, the ele- 
mentary schools not leading to the secondary. 
It is, however, farin advance of most other sys- | 
tems in its division of secondary instruction, 
according to the destination of individuals 
Boys intended for learned professions, or to 
whose pursuits parents wish to give such a di-| 
rection, are appropriately educated in the | 
thorough classical courses ef the gymnasia, 
while those intended for occupations connected | 
with the mechanics arts, manufactories, or com- | 
merce, pass the corresponding period in the stu- | 
dy of science and the modern languages, in the | 
institutions called “real schools.’ This system | 
has found much favor, and the real schools are | 
oa the increase in Germany, and are epreading 
into othercountries. It isno new experiment, | 
having originated as early as 1747, and made | 
its way slowly into favor among a people not 
addicted to change. It is remarkable that a 
plan, founded upon the same leading idea 
which gave rise to the establishment of “real | 
schools,” was proposed by Dr. Franklin as the 
basis of the Philadelphia Academy. 

Pres. Bache’s Report. 


| 








SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, ETC. IN 
MICHIGAN, 

A document lately published, prepared for | 
the Society of Inquiry in Andover Theological 
Seminary, informs us that one thousands four; 
hundred and seventy school districts are alrea- 
dy organized, and the schools are attended by 
48,817 scholars, between the ages of 5 and 17. 
Congress granted every 16th section in every 
township for a school fund: these lands amount 
to 1,100,000 acres, and at an average price of 
$5 per acre, will give a fund of $5,500,000, and 
an annual income of $385,000. 


Ture Universiry.—Seventy-five valuable sec- 
tions of land were granted by Congress for the 
purpose of endowing aState University. From 
the rare quality of the land, it is supposed it 
will yield $20 per acre, or a permanen: fund of 
$960,000, with an annual income of $67,200. 
The plan of the University contemplates the 
establishment of one great central institution, 
with as many branches to be located in differ- 
ent parts of the State as the necessities of the 

opulation may require. The institution is 
ocated at Ann Arbor, a flourishing village 
about 30 miles west of Detroit, four houses for 
professors have been erected, and the edifice 
tor the University is nearitscompletion. Near- 
Bast volumes have been gathered for the 
oundation of a library; the mineralogical cabi- 
net of Baron Lederen of Austria has been pur- 
chased, which is not surpassed by any in our 
country; and extensive collections have been 
made in geology, mineralogy, botany and zoolo- 
gy, by the State geologist, and his exploratory 
corps. It is expeeted the University will be 
opened before the close of another year. 
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——————— > 
Seven branches are already in operation, with 
ance of 236 scholars during 
The design ot these branch 
es is to furnish a classical and English educa- 
tion, preparatory to entering the University 
proper. The liberality of the State, and its in 
terest in the subject of education, is seen in the 
salary of the | branches, 
which is from $1,200 to $1,000 per annum 
It is anindicat 


an average altena 
the differentterms 


rinecipals of 


, and highly 


ion full of promis 


honorable to the intelligence and religious prin- 
cipte of the State, that the Regents the Univer- 
sity have unitormly a ited instructors ofa 


Christian character in addition to the qualihea- 
lity and « 
t 


hat he | HIVeTSEY, 


tions of competent ab lucaton.— 
| 


| 
Fears were entertained 


placed under the absolute « trol of the State, 


would at once be removed beyond the intluence 
of religion; but hap irshave proved 
to be 
and deepens in the public mind, that no ins 
tution of education can be prosperous an i sate 
without the belief and inculcation of Christian 
principles, 

Two other Colleges hav been charte 
Michigan College, at Ma 
trol ol the Presbyter ins; and wt I} lip’s Ce 
lege, at Detroit, wl | il titut : 
Roman Catholics. 
in Michigan; and 
tion, but evidently w , that provision 
for their incorporation, with the privileg ot hol- 
ding property to a considerable amount. 

In 1839 there were 20) we ly and 3 daily 
papers publish ind the number 
has since been considerably increased. 


m widens 


groundless; and the conviet 


£ 


Ss iiuae 


lin the State, 


Mopern Evvucarion.—*Larning—laming— 


larning,” is the ery of father and mother—* if 
my boy had th: r, what a janus he’d be. 
In coorse, you old teols, your bouchal would be 
A SWAN Qmong the shins, but it isn’t the “jas. 
ning,” by which they mean cobwebs picked out 
of some dead men’s brains, if they would ret 
some discipline. 
cipline—that’s the only education | ever saw 
that ever brought a boy to any good, What's 
the use of battering a man’s brains full of Gree} 
and Latin pot-hooks that he forgets betore he 
doffs his last round-jacket, to put on his firs 
long-tail blue, if ye don’t teach him the old 
Spartan of obedtenc, hard living, early rising, 
and them sort of classics? Where's the use ot 
instructin’? him hemameters and pentameters, 
if you leave him ignorant of the value of a 
penney-piece? What height of bletherin’ stu- 
pidity is it to be fillin’ a boy’s brains with the 
wisdom of the ancients—and then turn him out 
like an omadhaun to pick up his victuals among 
the moderns!—Salurday Courier, 


| ” 
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New York Common Scuoons.—-According to 
the last Report of the Commissioners of School 
Moneys for the city of New York, the whole 
number of children who received instruction, 
in the course of the year ending on the Ist ot 
May last, inthe various schools aided by the 
public money, was 41,385, of whom 39,557 were 
in schools under the supervision of the Publie 
School Society. The average attendance quar- 
terly was 25,163, during the whole year 15,936. 
The amount of funds distributed by the Com- 
missioners during the year was $130,323 97, of 
which sum $120,271 38 was paid to the Publie 
School Society, and the residue to orphan asy- 
lums and other schools of a peculiar character. 


Acep Eayrttans.—The Egyptians arrive at 
agreatage. Dr. Clot speaksof aman whom 
he had seen, 130 years old, without any other 
infirmity than a cataract in one eye; and he 
knows another now living at 123 years of age, 
who enjoys a perfectly sound state of health, 
and has several children the eldest of whom 1s 
80, the. second 74, the third 3 years old, and the 
youngest only a few months. This man at the 
age ot 82 cut six new teeth, which he was obli- 
ged to have immediately extracted on account 
of the pain and inconvenience they occasioned 
him.—Foreign Quartely. 











The perplexities, expense, and frequent changes in School Books, arising from the want of a useful, progres- 
sively graded series of Class Books, has been an almost universally acknowledged evil. ‘To remedy this difficul- 
ty, was the object had in view in publishing the “ ECLECTIC SERIES.” The fact that more than seven HUNDRED 
THOUSAND copies of these Class Books have been published, is regarded as evidence of their great superiority over 
numerous other works offered to the patronage of Educators. Their progressive character, leading the young 
pupil up the ladder of learning, step by step, in a gradual and pleasing manner,—their cheapness of price, and ex- 
cellency of manufacture, are among their prominent commendable features. ‘The series comprises the following, 
and their sale is, perhaps, unequalled by any other School Books in the United States. 





160,000.—The ECLECTIC PRIMER, or progressive lessons for young children, commencing with the alpha- 
bet. Of this Book, one hundred and sixty thousand have -been published. 

61,000.—McGUFFEY’S ECLECTIC PROGRESSIVE SPELLING BOOK for Common Schools. Of this, 
sixty-one thousand copies have been published. 
_ 134,000.—McGUFFEY’S FIRST ECLECTIC READER, containing progressive lessons in reading and spel- 
ling, mostly in easy words of one or two syllables, with numerous pictures. One hundred and thirty-four thousand 
copies have been published. 


150,000.—McGUFFEY’S SECOND ECLECTIC READER, containing progressive lessons in reading and 
spelling, with pictures. One hundred and fifty{thousand copies have been published. 

106,500.—McGUFFEY’S THIRD ECLECTIC READER, with copious rules, and directions for avoiding er- 
rors and vulgarisms in pronunciations. One hundred and six thousand five hundred copies have been published. 

50,000.—McGUFFEY’S FOURTH ECLECTIC READER, containing eleg»nt extracts in prose and poetry, 
with rules, directions, &c., designed for academies and high schools. 50,000 copics have been published. 


20,000.—RAY’S ECLECTIC ARITHMETIC, on the inductive and analytic methods of instruction, for com- 
| mon schools and academies. 10th edition, stereotyped. 


40,000.—RAY’S LITTLE ARITHMETIC, containing intellectual exercises for young pupils. 13th edition. 
18.500.—RAY’S RULES AND TABLES in arithmetic for young children. 
MANSFIELD’S POLITICAL GRAMMAR OF THE U. STATES, an admirable Book for schools, acade- 


mies and colleges. 4th edition, improved. 


Miss BEECHER’S MORAL INSTRUCTOR for schools. 4th edition,—prepared for the Eclectic Series. 
The Eclectic School Books may be found at the following Houses, and of Traders generally in the South and West. 





onto. \OnerLin—Gillett & Jones. )New Atpany—E R Day. | TENNESSEE, 
Cixcinnati—Truman & Smith. Beprorp—D. B. Dunham & Co, | ~e E&J Cox. Summervitte—Ford & Dickinson, 
CoLnumbus—Isaac N, Whiting. |FrankLiIn—Miles C. & D. Rhodes, Ricamonn—D., P. Holloway, \NasuvitLe—Wm A Eichbaum. 
CrieveLanp——-M C Younglove. |Hupson—J. B. Wheadon, |Terra Hautre—Erastus Flint. * W T Berry. 
Painrsvinte--O A Crary & Co. Purnam—Helmick & Potts. Jerrersonvitie--Atwater & ‘fucker. Mempmuis—Jeptha Fowlkes. 
New Lissox--B L & R Hanna. | KENTUCKY. |VincenNes—Bonner & Carman. |Sur_BpyvitLeE—W G Cowman, 
Mount Vernon—Levi Brooks. Loursvirte—James Maxwell, Jr. | Maddock & Gass. Perrysvitte—J M & C Pettigrew. 
SpnincrieL.p—Kilbourn & Co. Kellogg & Parker, |RockvitLe--Wm, Roseborongh, Murrreesporo—M Spence & Co, 
Hamitton—J Hittell. Covineron—Southgate & Eubank. | PutNamvitte—H S Wakefield, | Jonathan Curran, 
McConneLsvILLE—J B Stone & Co.) Maysvitte—E. Cox. Lewis Collins. Newrort—Francis Root. \GaLLaTiIn—Anderson & Douglass. 
Locgan—Hatch & Rossiter. Lexincton—A T Skillman. GreencastLE—Isaac Ash & Co. LBoddie, Sanders & Co. 
NorwaLk—W Chapin & Co, Sprineriznp—H. & A.M’Elroy,&Co,. Connensvitte—Mason & Griffis. © | Wincnester—Mark Hutchins, 
CintircoTue—Joseph Jones, GrorcetowN—Hatch & Mitchell. |CarnisLe—R W Wallace & Co. iCoLump1A—Professor Goddard. 
Axron—ZJ A Pcbee. Harropssurcu——Jobn L. Smedley. |Larayetre—J W Powell & Co. iGaLtLratTin—-H B. Vaughan. 
Lasxcaster—Levi Anderson. iParis—Lyle & Walker. iSanem—Dr. J. Bradley. \Frankuin—A. & W. Park. 
Symonds & Hopkins. |Bowxinc Green—Quigly & Smith, |AnpexsontowN—Morrison, Haslett MISSISSIPPI. 
Newark—Beckwith & Reese. FRANKFoRT—W M Todd. & Co. Natcuez—W H Fox. 

} E. Sanford. Aucusta—Shropshire & Bradford. |Montrrzuma—P Frink & Co, W H Pearce & Co, 
Jerrerson--Almon Hawley. PENNSYLVANIA, iRicumonp—James Morrison. Vicksrurncu—William Cobb. 
Gatusaronis—William McKinley. |Prrrssuren—J N Patterson, & Co. Witntamssurcu—John Pennington. LOUISIANA. 
Faton—Chambers & Wilson, | Kay, & Co. Luke Loomis, Newrort—Francis Root, New On.eans.—J. J. Haswell & 60. 
Xenta—C Hi Baker. Wasnincron—Alexander Reed. |Mirron—Ehliott, Hannah & Meredith. MICHIGAN, 
Woostrer—W Spencer & Co. jALLEGHANY—Mrs. Sadiler. |Mancuester—W W Jordan. Derroit—Sidaey L. Rood, 
Winpnam—J A Skiff. |Pmivaperpur—Grigg & Elliott. \Corvusus—John C Hubbard. Alexander Macfarran, 
ZanesvittE—A Laippitt & Co. A 8 Barnes & Co. Greensusi—M & F Jamison. iGranp Rarips—J W Pierce & €o. 
Oxvrorp-—Robert W. Orr. VIRGINIA, \Browasv!LLeE—James Taylor. Marsuatt—Sherman & Wrigist. 
Marietta—Slocumb & Buck. Wutrtina—Robb & Stephenson. | John Ryder. ALABAMA. 
CircnevitLE—Rogers, Martin & Co, | John Fisher. | ARKANSAS. CourTLaNp-—Watkins & Sellers. 
Troy—John T Tuilis. ParkenspurGu--Stephenson & Neal. Littie Rock—George Lincoln. Mooresvitte—Duncan & Ward. 
Portsmoutn—E. Glover. A. G. Leonard & Co. ILLINOIS. Tuscumaia—Trimble & Gookin, 
Campen—William McMeacham. | MISSOURI. SrrincrieLp—C Birchall & Co. MooresviLLe—Peebles & Woodtuff. 
Wi.mincton—Thomas Hibbin. jSt. Lovis--S W Meech. J C Canedy. IOWA. 
Wincnester—Snively & Riddick. | * Turnbull & Thurston, Arton—George Holton, Burtincton—-J. M. Robinson. 
Somer vitLE—Luther Taylor. (\Corumsia— Dewitt & Branham. Quixncy—W D Skillman. CONNECTICUT. 
MansrirLtp—E P & E Sturgis. \Favettr—Joha A Talbott. Jacksonvitte—Reed & Fink. Hartrorp—Spaulding & Storrs. 
Massinton—Jolin Mark. St. Cuaruies.-Jordan & Stockslagee. D C Pierson. NEW YORK. ; 
Miamisaurc—Swar & Huber. INDIANA, Peterssonoucn—A D Wright. New Yorx—Robinson, Pratt & Co, , 
Ravexnna—Benjamin Little. *  \Manison—James McMillan. Mount Canmer—Tilton & Turner. J F Huntington & Co, 
Xanta—Martin & Pennett. Hnpianarotis—W & J J Brown. LawRENceViLLE—J C Riley. Collins, Keese & Co. 
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~ VENTILATION OF SCHOOL ROOMS. 


The true meaning of the word ventilation is 
ecldom rightly apprehended. A teacher who 
was asked whether she did not find it difficult 
to keep her room we!! ventilated, replied, “Not 
at all, it is one of the coolest rooms in the city.” 
Asif the airina cool room could not be im- 

ure. 

Although the constitution of the atmosphere 
is ever» where—when undisturbed—nearly the 
game, being compounded of about 78 parts of 
nitrogen to 22 of oxygen, or as some say with 
the addition of a very small proportion of car- 
bonic acid, yet wherever there are living be- 
ings, this state of things is continually chang- 
ing. Combustion changes it, but not so rapidly 
as the respiration of men and animals. Vege- 
tation also changes it; and so does decomposi- 
tion or putrefaction; but jess rapidly also than 
respiration. ‘The great sources of change in 
the character of the air in our rooms are com- 
bustion and respiration. 

The greatest change which is induced by 
these causes consists in the diminution—the 
using up, as it were, of the oxygen or vital air, 
and the substitution, in its place, of carbonic 
acid gas. This change takes place very rapid- 
fy where respiration alone is going on; but 
where respiration and combustion both are go- 
ing.on, the change is very great indeed. 

uring every breath, we consume a part of 

the oxygen of the atmosphere and leave in its 

lace a quantity of carbonic acid gas, Every 
“ ee” itetetaaienl 

ir slightty impure. B Doce uiselErenthe 
erin the open air,we donot usua reathe 





mixed, more or less, with other air. — ; 
In order to come at the truth on this subject, 


"or rather to approach it as nearly as we can—it 


may be well to make an estimate. Le? us take 
for our basis the oft-repeated, and, no doubt 
very truo statement, that an advft person, in 
breathing, spoils about a gallon of aira minute. 
Let us suppose, however, thatthe children ina 
common school room, spoil ét about half as fast 
upon the average as adafes. ‘This would be half 
a gallon a minute. Sixty pupils, therefore, 
would spoil thirty gallons or about a barrel of 
air ina minute; aad intwo minutes about a 
hogshead. A ghool of thirty pupils would 
spoil a hogshead of air in four minutes, Let 
us suppose them to continue in their seats an 
hour; and fet us suppose also that there is no 
escape fot the bad air which is formed, In that 
case, 69 pupils wou's| spoil about thirty hogs- 
heady of air, and 30 pupils fifteen hogsheads. 

Now this ait is not only spoiled+-not only 
rendered useless—but it is actually rendered 
mere or less poisonous. How poisunous is not 
yet known; but certainly slightly s¢. Howev- 
er, setting aside its poisonous nature ertirely, it 
is extremely injurious to breathe spoiled air, 
when the lungs, in order to act proptrly on the 
blood, require at every breath that which is 
perfectly pure and uncontaminated, 

f ougit to say, here, that the worst gas which 
is formed in the school-room in any considera- 
ble quantity—the carbonic acid gas+-is heavier 
than common air, and settles towatis the floor 
ag soon as thrown out.of the lungs; and if not 
disturbed would remain there. Bufthe motion 
ina school-room disturbs it or stig it up ina 
greater or less degree, and if there is much of 
it there—certainly if there is sixty hogsheads 
or even thirty in a small reom—iti} very apt to 





be breathed over agains’ 2 | , 
, Who has not read of the Grotto del 

Gani, in Ktaly? {tis a cave, the Gbor of which 
& i : 


: 





this very same gir over again, for it becomes” 


|is always covered to the depth of a foot or two | age over those contrivances which do not give 


| with some sort of gas heavier than common air, 
|} so that though adult persons, and perhaps even 
| children, may go into it and walk about with 
i safety, yet when dogs and other small animals 
| enter, they soon fall down and die. Just so it 
would be with our school-rooms where they are 


so in fact, would it be now, a great many times 
in the summer season, were the experiment 
made. In nota few of our school-rooms, on 


|am sure a dog or cai, or any such sma!l animal 


not, itis only because they area little taller 
even when sitting on the bench, than dogs and 
cats are, 

Ihave spoken asif the carbonic acid gas 
might escape at the windows; and perhaps it 
might if the windows of school-rooms came 
down even with the floor as the windows of 
many dwelling-houses do. Not otherwise, how- 
ever, in any considerable degree, till it had pi- 
led itself up, as it were,on the floor, high 
enough to destroy the pupils. It would be 
more likely to escape gradually at the deor. I 
speak now of the state of things in warm 
weather, for in cold weather the surrounding 
cold air would so press in at the doors and w n- 
dows, that bad air would be less likely to es- 
cape in that direction than in the summer. 


chimney or the stove pipe. It escapes with a 
good deal of rapidity in this way at all seasons 
but especially in the winter. For though com- 
bustion consumes theoxygen and leaves in its 
place carbonic acid, yet it carries it off too at 
the same time, by creating a current. strong 
enough to make it ascend through the chim- 
ney. And ‘not only does it carry off its own 
carbonic acid, but a part also of that which is 
formed im che room by breathing. And it es- 
capes the faster the larger the flue of the stove 
or chimney. 

This last eonsideration makes me prefer open 
chimneys with a large flue, to stoves, or chim- 
neys with small flues. Since fugl has become 
scarce among us, of late years, gfgreat deal has 
been said about improvement in the method of 
Warming our dwellings, and shops, and some- 
times even.our school-houses. In general how- 
ever, these improvements, as they have been 
ealled, have been confined to two points, viz: 
saving fuel and increasing the warmth of the 
room. Any improvement which should bear 
upon the purification of the airseems hardly to 
have been thought of. Nor is this all. Not only 
have we overlooked the purity of the air, but we 
have actually rendered it, by our contrivances, 
more and more impure. When our houses were 
less tight, and our fire-places somewhat larger, 
with a large open flue to the chimney, it is true 
it took far more fuel to keep us warm than it 
now does; but then, at the same time we were 
far more healthy. ‘Take the population of this 
State a century back, and estimate not only the 
fuel they have burnt, but the whole expense of 
stoves and other fixtures they have used for 
economy’s sake, and the bills they have paid to 
the nurse, the physician, the apothecary «nc 
the sexton, on rhe one hand, and find the s- 
mount; then whatever that amount may by, I 
am sure it will far exceed what it would have 
been had the same ulation, for the sume 
time, continued to use their olg fashioned fire- 

laces. . ae 
_ Fireplaces or open stoyes’ havé one advant- 
re re 3 ? aoe ; 
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small, air tight, were there no ventilation. Just | 


us a view of the fire; we are most of us trained 
to see the fire, and if we donot see it, such is 
the power of early association, we do not seem 
to realize that there is any, Rooms heated by 
furnaces do not satisfy us, because we cannot 
see the fire unless they are very warm. On the 
contrary, when we see the fire, we are satisfied 
with a much lower degree of heat than when 
we cannot seeit. What the difference is, I do 


| not of course pretend to know, but it is consid- 


rainy days when the doors and windows have | 
| been shut for an hour or an hour and a half, I | 


would very svon famish; and if the pupils do | 


erable. I think, however, that most persons 
will be better satisfied, as a general rule, with 
62 deg. of heat, when. they can see the fire, 
than with 70 deg. when they cannot; and pes- 


| haps with some the difference is nearer 16 than 





8 deg. 

Itis true, there is no real advantage in seeing 
the fire except on the ground that we are satis- 
fied with it. Indeed, in itself considered, this 
seeing the fire is a great evil to the eyesight.— 
However, if people would be satisfied with an 
occasional glance at it; and if, above all, they 
would not face it when they sit, the evil would 
not be very grate. 

I have already shown, in the first place, that 
the purity of the air is greatly favored by hav- 
ing it as cool as possible; and secondly, that 
the cooler the air we inhale and live in, provi- 
ded we are not chilled, the greater is our pow- 
er to resist the cold, and to avoid taking cold— 
every unnecessary degree of heat rendering us 


m ve , lt wo avora- 
ble, not-only to health but to morals, if our whole 
community would return at once to the use of 
fire-places; and I hope that ere long they will 
do so. I hepe at any rate, that fire-places wil} 
be the only thing used in school-houses, I have 
spoken of open stoves; but after all they are 
not so good as fire-places, unless they haye pipe 
as large as the fire-place, which is seldom the 
case. Besides, if stoves were but a mere repe- 
tition of the fire-place, having a flue as large, 
what would be theit advantage? They would 
not save any fuel; they would of course be a 
dead loss to the district. ys 

If a school-room is furnished with good fire- 
tone and with windows that may be lowered 
rom the top, when necessary, and opened quite 
to the Sect; if it never beat it 16d bit 4s tie 
pupils have a sufficient amount of exercise; and 
if when they are out, the teacher takes special 
pains to have the whole room well aired during 
intermission and recess, I cannot but think a 
school-room would be as healthy as any 


rgom, at least for six hours of the day. But it ~~ 


must be ventilated somehow or, other, or there 
ere 


must be direct or indirect suffering. 


I have spoken of carbonic acid gas, as a de- 
structive agent in school-rooms, as if it were on 
account of this gas chiefly, if not wholly, that 
ventilation isso necessary. There are, hgwev- 
er, a variety of gases present in greater &r less 
degree, from time to time, in every school-room, 
Among the worst of them are carburetted hy- 
drogen gas,and sulphuretted bydrogen gas.— 
The latter requires great care—it is very un 
healthy, and should be excluded from the schooi- 
room at all hazards. It is bad enough for the pu- 
pils to be exposed to it, for a few momentéy, 
once or twice a day; it is quite too much for. 
health and safety to sit amidst it fora long, 
time togethet. Carburetted hydrogen iss 
ciently unhealthy; but it is not one tenth as 
bad as pr ata aah) 

A distingui ‘ 2 of Leeds, England— 
M. Thackrah—he ‘a that “that man sub-. 


sists more upon air, than he does upon food ;” 
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and there is no doubt it is so. For while we eat 
but three times every 24 hours, or should eat, | 
we breathe some 2,500 or 3,000 times. I speak | 
here however of adults. Children breathe of- | 
tener. Perhaps the average number of breaths | 
which children of from four to fifteen vears of | 
age breathe in 24 hours, may be about 40,000. 
And as every one of these inspirations, as we 
call them, has something to do with feeding the 
system as it were with oxygen, is it not a mat- 
ter of some consequence whether we feed our 
lungs 40,000 times a day with pure or impure 
air? 

The Encyclopedia Americana says that * it | 
may be taken asa wholesome general rule, that 
whatever produces a disagreeable inpression on | 
the sense of smelling is unfavorable to health.” 
If this is 80, how carefully ought every pupil to | 
be to avoid every cause of giving the air of the 
school-room a disagreeable smell. Especially 
how great is the cere required when the fact is, 
properly considered that our school-rooms are 
almost universally too smal! for the purposes of | 
health. Why is it found that the average a- 
mount of cubic feet of air toa pupil, in many | 
of them, does not exceed 30 or 40 feet; where- 
as the prisoners in their cells,in our State pris- | 
ons, have at least five or six timas as much; and | 
in the Philadelphia penitentiary about 40 times | 
a8 much; or 1300 cubic feet. Even in the State | 
Lunatié Hospital at Worcester, each lunatic has | 
800 cubic feet of air to breathe, while our chil- 
dren are frequently denied a twentieth as much. 

Still it is so; and we must make the best of 
itwecan. No teacher cango and build a new 
house for himself and pupils; he must take such 
a house asis furnished him. But let him study 
the subject of ventilation, that himself and his 
pupils perish not in their own corruptions, 

When teachers come to study the subject of 
ventilation profoundly, they will cease to won- 
der why itis that they become at times so ex- 
ceedingly stupid in their school-room, when be- 
fore they could give no account of it. The ther- | 
THLOTTO ee ahith seve eechi oat me tenenp nee eeeeee Re 
high; nor were they in worse health than usu- 
al, nor over fatigued. The truth is that breath- 
ing bad air produces a great deal of listlessness 
in school; and a great deal of trouble. ‘Teach- 
ers find fault with their pupils a thousand times 
and sometimes punish them when the fault is 
in the air. Ventilate the room, and the pupils 
will bebave well enough. 

Conn. Com. School Jour. 














MOTIVES TO BE ADDRESSED IN EDU- 
CATION, 

I was first awakened to the evil of emulation | 
by being obliged to bestow five medals in a) 
class of seventy-five, afier a year’s exertion in | 
their studies. I remember that I had a shud- | 
der, when it was first made known to me that} 
I should have this to do, | already anticipated | 
how difficult it would be to doit. I felt that I} 
should not be able to estimate the exertions that 
wouldbe made. I could at best judge by the 
effect, a rougu and unjust mode of judging, al- 
ways. I soon saw the influence of the announce- | 
ment of these prizes, upon the competitors. I 
saw the free, manly, generous bearing of the 
boys towards each other which had subsisted | 
while they were under the kindly influence of 
reasonable motives, giving place to jealousy 
and suspicion, toan inordinate desire to elevate 
themselves and to depreciate their fellows. 

‘There were two amongst the number so far 
im advance of the rest by their natural endow- 
ments and by discipline, that they partook of 
these feelings in a less degree; but even they 
showed them toward each other. I could not 
but watch the effect upon one of the number, a 
a of fine natural gifts and a generous, susce 
tible ‘nature, but who had always been unfa- 
vorably placed, and was poorly furnished for 
the struggle. Week after week I saw the reso- 
lute exertions he made, without suspecting how 
terribly severe they were. More than once I 


was 80 much surprised at his performances that 
[unintentionally suspected him of having re- 
ceived assistance, and even visited his father’s 
howee'to veo if] could ascertain from whom.— 
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But I found all there so inferior to him in every 
respect, that I saw at once that he could have 

gotnoaidat home. Week after week I saw 

him growing pale and thin, and perceiving his 

quiet, gentle temper, under the influence of 
this nervous excitement, becoming disturbed, 

impatient & fretful. His exertions were crown- 

ed with success. He was the third, if I remem- 

ber rightly, of the forlunate firve!! But nothing, 

not even this hard-bought glorious success, 

eould bring back the color to his cheek, or the 

bounding spirit of boyhood on his heart. Ina 

few months, L have forgotten how many, we 

followed him to his grave. 

There was nothing remarkable inthe case of 
the fourth. He was one of those rough natures 
that seem to be little effected by things about 
them. 

The fifth was the younger of two brothers, 
who had been placed,—by that cruel practice, 
when there are two, differing in age and still 
more in capacity, and brought together by that 
very ditlerence of capacity which should have 
separated them, a practice absolutely wicked, 
when there is to be any competition—in the 
same class. The younger, as is very common 
in such cases, was far superior in ability, but of 
a perfectly kind and generous character. He 
made no considerable exertion; he seemed un- 
willing to outstrip his brother, He could hard- 
ly help it; the slightest effort carried him thro’ 
what his brother labored at in vain. There was 
no exultation when he gained the medal; he 
seemed rather to be possessed by a melancholy 
sympathy for his disappointed brother. Put 
the countenance of that elder brother fell. His 
feeling was, for ever, changed towards the no- 
ble little fellow, who, almost in spite of himself 
had been declared victor, and towards me who 
had been, most unwillingly, the umpire. I of- 
ten meet him: but never trom that day, and it 
is almost twenty years ago, have I received a 
cordial greeting. ‘The injustice of that day, 
has been a blight upon his best feelings. Tor 
a et ee Tey ata ory sh. 
ble effort and had Teta shia ‘Srothe at 
made none, and had been successful. 

a * x * * 

Distrusting, a3I did,its influence on the 
character of boys, I suspected stiil more strong- 
ly, its effects on the gentler sex. I therefore 
took some pains to inquire, whether the habits 
of study which had been formed by the desire 
to attain medals and make a brilliant appear- 
ance, were usually retained after their quitting 
school. I found, that, in very many instances, 
they were not. The most successful and dis- 
tinguished often threw aside their books the 
very day they left school; or, if they continued 
to read any thing, it was such books as would 
produce the excitement and distinction, which 
had come to Le more important objects than the 
power of thought ora preparation forthe dau- 
ties of life. 1 heard the complaint that they 
wanted a sufficient motive. Parents, some- 
times, lamented that the excitement of school 
could not be continued into after-life. The 
habit of reading, sometimes, indeed, continued 
from the love of knowledge, or from the grati- 
fication of the pursuit. But this only proved 
that the habit of acting from the love of dis- 
tinction had not extinguished the power of be- 
ing influenced by other motives. I found, too, 
that the awards of an exhibition day, often ex- 
cited the most bitter feelings of disappointment 
and of jajustice, in the breasts of many who had 
failed of the distinction which they considered, 
often rightfully, their due. I heard it urged and 
admitted, by friends and pupils and masiers, 
that the best scholars had not made the best 
appearance; that the very sensitiveness and 
modesty, which often, in females, accompany 
the finest powers, had prevented their possessor 
from showing them to the best advantage.— 
Boldness and insensibility thus helped to bear 
away the prize which should have been bestow- 
ed on talent, united with a delicacy which in- 
stinctively shrank from exhibition. It certain- 
ly was any thing but a recommendation te this 
sysiem, that it thus.tended to repress the gentle 


beautiful in the female character, and to foster 
those which we should least wish a wife ora 
sister to possess. 

Again, doubts occurred, whether the excite- 
ment of emulation could be the best prepara- 
tion for higher and more peculiar duties of a 
woman, those of the maternal relation. Would 
a woman, whose character had been formed 
under the influence of this motive, be more like 
ly than another, to endeavor to form, in her 
children, simplicity of character, humility, the 
charity which does good for the sake of its ob- 
ject, the desire of being, rather than seeming, 
the love of truth for its own sake, the principle 
of doing right because it is right? Or would the 
desire of distinction, of surpassing her friends, 
be the most sure to suggest toa wife the num- 
berless little kindnesses and attentions so eg- 
sential to the happiness of a husband? Why 
then do so much to awaken the activity, and 
render necessary the influence of a principle, 
which, if it acts at all in reference toa woman’s 
highest duties to others, will hardly fail to lead 
her astray? 

Will it be likely to have a better influence in 
the formation of her own character? Will it 
best fit her for her duties to herself and her 
Maker? 

I have only indicated, as rapidly as possible, 
some of the considerations which gradually led 
me to conclude, that, however suitable motives, 
emulation and the love of distinction might be, 
in schools for boys, they were entirely out ef 
place, ina school for girls. But are they the 
higher virtues of any sex? Can those motives 
which are obviously wrong for children of one 
sex, be the best possible for those of the other? 

I shall not attempt to recall all the doubts 
that occurred to me, and the conclusions I was 
led to. I cannot retrace all the steps by which 
I was at last brought to the conviction, that em- 
ulation can scarcely ever be appealed to with- 
out danger; that the good which it does is trane- 
ient; and that the habit of study which it forms 


aad healthy. mop bein gy have some ad- 


The evils of which it is the cause are lasting. 
And I believe that they are vastly deeper and 
more enduring than they are usually consider- 
ed. If these doubts are not wholly unfounded; 
if my conclusions are not entirely wrong, what 
an infinite amount of unnecessary evil must be 
created by emuiation. For itis now almost 
every where; what limit can be put to its ef- 
fects? To say nothing of the bitter envy and 
hate which it olten engenders, cankering, in- 
stead of purifying,the heart of infaney and 
childhoody—to what cause, more than this, act- 
ing universally in schoo's, and even in families, 
can be attributed the insane desire, so prevail- 
ing amongst us, of outstripping each other in 
wealth, in hovses, in dress, in every thing which 
admits of external comparison? This alone 
countervails all our other advantages, and 
makes us wretched, as a people, in the midst of 
all the blessings that Providence ever bestow- 
ed on any people. And to what else,in an 
equal degtee, can we attribute the nototious 
profligacy of so many political leaders? The 
desire of eacelling, has been, from childhood, 
so fostered, that it has become an irrepressible 
passion, rushing to its end, regardless of all 
principle. Why else is it that so few are wil- 
ling, for themselves or their children, to avail 
themselves of the means of good and happiness 
so bountifully placed within their reach, and to 
remain, happy, in their own condition ?—J6, 


OBEDIENCE TO TEACHERS, A SCHOOL 
LESSON. 

As thereis nothing more important to chil- 
dren, than the habits of obedience, God has 
made it a mle, not that they should obey their 

arents only, but that they should obey all whe 
eat the rule over them. When chibécin ate 
sent to school, they are required by God to o- 
bey their teathers, as much as they are requi- 
red to obey their parents at home. 

For a ceriaijn number of hours every day, 
children pasefrom the care of their parents to 








and requiring qualities, which are the most 





the care of teachers, who for the time take the 
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place of parents. The Bible says: “ Obey 
them that have the rule over you, and submit 
yourselves.” “ Let every soul be subject to the 
higher powers, for there is no power but of God, 
and the powers that be, are ordained of God.” 
These passages teach us that we should always 
aubmit to the direction and rules of those who 
have a right to control us, whether it be to pa- 
rents, guardians, teachers, employers, or rulers. 
And they teach us also, that whenever we re- 
sist the will of those who have a right to con- 
‘trol us, we resist the ordinance or command of 
God,,and are disobedient to him. 

These rules, like all that God has given, are 
intended for our happiness. Itis one of the 
greatest evils that can befal children, to be al- 
lowed to have their own will. It isone of the 
greatest blessings for them to have friends, who 
are older and wiser, to control them. 

Obedience to teachers is calculated to secure 
the same benefits, and save from the same evils, 
as obedience to parents. When teachers have 
a number of scholars, it is necessary for the 
comfort and improvement of all, that certain 
rules should be made by the teacher, and obey- 
ed by the scholars. 





Teachers Co not make rutes merely for their 
own convenience, but for the improvement and 
happiness of their pupils. It is very important 
that scholars should feel that the rules of school 
are designed for their good; so that the best 
way to be happy at school, is to obey them, 

There are two things, for which teachers 
find it necessary, for the good of the scholars, 
to make rules, 

The first is punctuality. There are two rea- 
eons why this duty should be required at school : 
the first is, that it tends to promote the comfort 
and success, both of the teacher and the pupils. 
If the scholars are all punctual, every thing can 
go forward with more regularity. But when 
they are not, every thing is uncomfortable and 
irregular. ‘Ihe quiet of the schoo! is interrupt- 
ed, the regular exercises are disturbed, the at- 
tention of the scholars is drawn from their pur- 
suits, the teacher feels disquieted in seeing the 
rules violated, and in thinking of the evils of 
bad examples, while those who are guilty of 
this neglect of rules, feel uncomfortable them- 
selves. ‘They not only suffer the disquiet that 
always attends the neglect of duty, but they 
know that they displease their teacher, and lose 
credit with their companions. 

The second reason for enforcing punctuality 
is, that it tends to form a most valuable habit. 
A persor: who is not punctual, is continually 
causing vexation to himself and to others. 





CLASSIEICATION OF SCHOLARS. AND 
GRADATION OF SCHOOLS. 

One of the principal difficultiesin satisfactori- 
ly arranging the instruction in a school, arises 
from the necessity of joining several pupils in 
a class; so that the system is addressed to the 
mental average of a number of pupils, and not 
to individuals; the effects of sympathy and ex- 
ample, which are so powerful in youth, coun- 
teract, however, happily in a great measure, 
the injurious tendency of the arrangement just 
referred to. The necessity for adapting educa- 
tion to the gradual development of the mind of 
the pupil, as he grows older, is universally ad- 
mitted, but the propriety of extending the ap- 
plication of the principle to minds of different 
constitutions, is by no means generally assented 
to; and, in the systems of most schools, any 
consideration of the difference in destination in 
life of their pupils, is entirely neglected. The 
division of schools, in reference to age, distri- 
butes them severally into infant, elementary, 
secondary, and superior schools, corresponding 
in the age of the pupils, to the limits of six, 
twelve, sixteen, or eighteen and nineteen or 
twenty-one years. An elementary education 
may with propriety, in a republic, be common 
to all, since peculiarities of mental constitution 
are not prominent at an early age; such at least 
isthe general rule. As the diversities in the 

wers of the mind show themselves more de- 

nitely, by age and culture, the difficulties of 


‘purpose of endowing a State University. 
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individuals, increase. The difference in the 
intended pursuits in life, determined by cir- 
cumstances as well as by the natural powers of 
the individual, add to these difficulties, and it 
becomes more and more expedient to separate 
the schools designed to educate for different ac- 
tive employments. While the general direc- 
tion of the instruction is thus determined, by 
the necessity for preparing the pupil for his pur- 
suits in life, the details should ge arranged as 
far as possible to suit the varieties of mental 
character. Parents usually determine at a 
more or less advanced age of their child, the 
general direction which they wish to give to 
his pursuits, and schools should be provided, ac- 
cordingly, where the habits of mind and the 
knowledge necessary for the vocation of the 
youth, should be acquired. When a general 
preparation is thus made, the special knowl- 
edge necessary for a particular calling is easily 
added to it. 

The Prussian system of schools, which is the 
best known, and has been most frequently the 
subject of commendation of any in Europe, 
while it supplies all the grades of education to 





which I have referred above, dose so in what | 
may be called a disjointed way, all the parts | 
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not being connected, and especially, the ele- 
mentary schools not leading to the secondary. 
It is, however, farin advance of most other sys- 
tems in its division of secondary instruction, 
according to the destination of individuals. 
Boys intended for learned professions, or to 
whose pursuits parents wish to give such a di- 
rection, are appropriately educated in the 
thorough classical courses of the gymnasia, 
while those intended for occupations connected 
with the mechanics arts, manufactories, or com- 
merte, pass the corresponding period in the stu- 
dy of science and the modern languages, in the 
institutions called “real schools.” This system 
has found much favor, and the real schools are 
on the increase in Germany, and are spreading 
into othercountries. It isno new experiment, 
having ariginated aa aarly aa I7A7, and made 
its way slowly into favor among a people not 
addicted to change. It is remarkable that a 
plan, founded upon the same leading idea 
which gave rise to the establishment of “real 
schools,’ was proposed by Dr. Franklin as the 
basis of the Philadelphia Academy. 
Pres. Bache’s Report. 





SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, ETC. IN 
MICHIGAN. 

A document lately published, prepared for 
the Society of Inqtiry in Andover Theological 
Seminary, informs us that one thousands four 
hundred and seventy school districts are alrea- 
dy organized, and the schools are attended by 
48,817 scholurs, between the ages of 5 and 17. 
Congress granted every 16th section in every 
township for a school fund: these lands amount 
to 1,100,000 acres, and at an average price of 
$5 per acre, will give a fund of $5,500,000, and 
an annual income of $385,000. 

Tue Universiry.—Seventy-five valuable sec- 
tions of land were granted by Congress for the 
From 
the rare quality of the land, it is supposed it 
will yield $20 per acre, or a permanen: fund of 
$960,000, with an annual income of $67,200. 
The plan of the University contemplates the 
establishment of one great central institution, 
with as many branches to be located in differ- 
ent parts of the State as the necessities of the 

opulation may require. The institution is 
ocated at Ann Arbor, a flourishing village 
about 30 miles west of Detroit, four houses for 
professors have been erected, and the edifice 
tor the University is nearitscompletion. Near- 
ly 4,000 volumes have been gathered for the 
entation ofalibrary; the mineralogical cabi- 
net of Baron Lederen of Austria has been pur= 
chased, which is not surpassed by any in our 
country; and extensive collections have been 
made in geology, mineralogy, botany and zoolo- 
gy, by the State geologist, and his exploratory 
corps. It is expected the University will be 
opened before the close of another year. 
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Seven branches are already in operation, with 
an average attendance of 236 ahalate during 
the different terms. The design of these branch 
es is to furnish a classical and English educa- 
tion, preparatory to entering the University 
proper. The liberality of the State, and its in 
terest in the subject of education, is seen in the 
salary of the principals of these branches, 
which is from $1,200 to $1,500 per annum. 

It is an indication full of promise, and hight 
honorable to the intelligence and religious prin- 
ciple of the State, that the Regents the Univer- 
sity have uniformly appointed instructors of a 
Christian character in addition to the qualificas 
tions of competent ability and education.— 
Fears were entertained that the University, 
placed under the absolute control of the State, 
would at once be removed beyond the influence 
of religion; but happily these fears have proved 
tobe groundless; and the conviction widens 
and deepens in the public mind, that no insti- 
tution of education can be prosperous and safe 
without the belief and inculcation of Christian 
principles. 

Two other Colleves have been chartered 
Michigan College, at Marshall, under the con- 
trol of the Presbyterians; and St. Phillip’s Col- 
lege, at Detroit, which is an institution of the 
Roman Catholics. Lyceums are also common 
in Michigan;and it is a peculiarity in legisla- 
tion, but evidently wise, that provision is mace 
for their incorporation, with the privilege of hol- 
ding property to a considerable amount. 

In 1839 there were 20 weekly and 3 daily 
papers published in the State, and the number 
has since been considerably increased. 


Mopern Enpvcation.—**Larning—Jarning— 
larning,” is the cry of father and mother—* it 
my boy had the larning, what a janus he’d be.” 
In coorse, you old fools, your bouchal would be 
a swan among the goslins; but it isn’t the “lar- 
ning,” by which they mean cobwebs picked out 
of some dead men’s brains,if they would get 
some discipline. Discipline—discipline—dis- 
cipline—that’s the only education | ever saw 
that ever brought a boy to any good. What's 
the use of battering a man’s brains full of Greek 
and Latin pot-hooks that he forgets before he 
doffs his last round-jacket, to put on his first 
long-tail blue, if ye don’t teach him the old 
Spartan of obedienc, hard living, early rising, 
and them sort of classics? Where's the uve oi 
instructin? him hemameters and pentameters, 
if you leave him ignorant of the value of a 
penney-piece? What height of bletherin’ stu- 
pidity is it to be fillin’ a boy’s brains with the 
wisdom ef the ancients—and then turn him out 
like an omadhaun to pick up his victuals among 
the moderns!—Saturday Courier. 





New York Common Scuoors.—According to 
the last Report of the Commissioners of Schoo! 
Moneys for the city of New York, the whole 
number of children who received instruction, 
in the course of tho year ending on the Ist ot 
May last, in the various schools aided by the 
public money, was 41,385, of whom 39,557 were 
in schools under the supervision of the Publie 
School Societv. The average attendance quar- 
terly was 25,163, during the whole year 15,936. 
The amount of funds distributed by the Com- 
missioners during the year was $130,323 97, of 
which sur $120,271 38 was paid to the Publie 
School Society, and the residue to orphan asy- 
lums and other schools of a peculiar character. 


——— 


Acep Eeyrrians.—The Egyptians arrive at 
Dr. Clot speaks of aman whom 
he had seen, 130 years old, without any other 
infirmity than a cataract in one eye; and he 
knows another now living at 123 years of age, 
who enjoys a perfectly sound state of health, 
and has several children the eldest of whom is 
80, the second 74, the third 3 years old, and the 
youngest only a few months. This man at the 
age ot 82 cut six new teeth, which he was obli- 
ged to have aap ne | extracted on account 
of the pain and inconvenience occasioned 
him.—Foreign Quartely. nad 
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 “BCLECTIC SCHOOL BOOKS. 
The perplexities, expense, and frequent changes in School Books, arising from the want of a useful, progres- 
sively graded series of Class Books, has been an almost universally acknowledged evil. ‘To remedy this difficul- 
ty, was the object had in view in publishing the “« ECLECTIC SERIES.” The fact that more than seven HUNDRED 
THOUSAND copies*of these Olass Books hayeybeen published, is regarded as evidence of their great superiority over 
numerous other works offered to the patgonage of Educators. ‘Their progressive character, leading the young 
pupil up the ladder of learning, step by Step, in a gradual and pleasing manner,—their cheapness of price, and ex- 
cellency of manufacture, are among thee prominent commendable features. ‘The series comprises the following, 
and their sale is, perhaps; unequalled by-any other School Books in the United States. 
160,000.—The ECLECTIC: PRIMER, or progressive lessons for young children, commencing with the alpha- 
bet. Of this Book, one hundied and sixty thousand have been published. 
61,000,—-McGUFFEY’S ECLECTIC PROGRESSIVE SPELLING BOOK for Common Schools, Of this, 
sixty-one thousand copies have been published. 
134,000.—McGUFFEY’S FIRST ECLECTIC READER, containing progressive lessons in reading and spel- 
ling, mostly in easy words of one or two syllables, with numerous pictures. One hundred and thirty-four thousand 
copies have been published. 
150,000.—McGUFFEY’S SECOND ECLECTIC READER, containing progressive lessons in reading and 
spelling, with pictures... One hundred and fifty{thousand, copies have been published. 
106,500.—McGUFFEY’S THIRD ECLECTIC READER, with copious rules, and directions for avoiding. er- 
rors and valgarisms in pronunciations. One hundred and six thousand five hundred copies have been published. 
50,000.~McGUFFEY’S FOURTH ECLECTIC READER, containing elegant extracts in prose ald poetry, 
with rules, directions, &c., designed for academies and high schools. 50,000 copies have been published. ~ 
*20,000,—RAY’S ECLECTIC ARITHMETIC, on the inductive and analytic methods of instrifetion, for com- 
mon’ sehoels and academies... 10th edition, stereotyped. prin" 
40,000.—RA YS" TITTLE ARITIIMBTTIO, containing intcHNeotual exercises for young pupils. ~"8th edition. 
18.,500.—RAY’S RULES AND TABLES in arithmetic for young children. 
MANSFIELD’S POLITICAL GRAMMAR OF THE U. STATES, an admirable Book for schools, acade- 
mies and colleges. 4th edition, improved. 


Miss BEECHER’S MORAL INSTRUCTOR for schools. 4th edition,—prepared for the Eclectic Series. 
The Eclectic School Books may be found at the following Houses, and of Traders generully in the South and West. 











OHIO. \OperLin—Gillett & Jones. )New Atsany—E R Day. TENNESSEE, 
Cincinnati~Traman & Smith. (Beprorv>—D. B. Dunham & Co. E &J Cox. Sumuervitte—Ford & Dickinson. 
Corompus—Isaac N, Whiting. FraANKLIN— Miles C. & D. Khodes, .Ricumonn--D. P. Holloway. Nasuvitte—Wm A Eichbaum. 
CreveLanp—M C Younglove. ‘Hupson—J. B. Wheadon, Terr Havte—Erastus Flint. W T Berry. 
Pamnrevitte—O A Crary & Co, Purnam—Helmick & Potts. Jerrersonvitie-—Atwater & ‘lucker.| Mempnis—Jeptha Fowlkes. 

New Lissoxn—B L & R Hanna. KENTUCKY. \Vincennes—Bouner & Carman, SHELBY VILLE—W G Cowman, 
Movant Vernon—Levi Brooks. LoutsvitLe—James Maxwell, Jr. | Maddock & Gass. Perrysviite—J M & C Pettigrew. 
SprincrreELD—Kilbourn & Co, Kellogg & Parker. RockviLLE--Wm. Roseborough. MurrreesBporo—M Spence & Ca, 
Hamirox—J Hittell. Coyineton—Southgate & Eubank. |Purnamvitte—H S Wakefield. Jonathan Curran. 
McConneLsvitLe—J B Stone & Co. Maysvitte—E. Cox. Lewis Collins. Newrort—Francis Root. GALLATIN—Anderson & Douglass. 
Logan—Hatch & Rossiter. Lexincron—A T Skillman. \GreencastLe—Isaac Ash & Co, Loddie, Sanders & Co. 
NorwaLkK—W Chapin & Co, Sraoyerinnp>—H, & A.M’Elroy,&Co, Connersvitte—Mason & Griffis, | | Wixcnester—Mark Hutchins, 
Cmiicorne—Joseph Jones, GrorcerowN—Hatch & Mitchell. (Cartiste—R W Wallace & Co, Co.umpiA—Professor Goddard, 
Axgon—+J. A Bebce. \‘Hargovssurcu--John L. Smediey. Larayverre—J W Powell& Co. |Gartarin—H B. Vaughan. 
LanxcasTeRLevi ‘Anderson. ‘Parts—Lyle & Walker. jSarem—Dr. J. Bradley. Soc & W., Park. 

. o Symonds & Hopkins. ‘Bownine Green—Quigly & Smith. |AnpersontowN— Morrison, Haslett | MISSISSIPPI. 
Newark--Beckwith & Reese. ‘Franxrort—W M Todd. & Co. Natcuez—W H Fox. 

E. Sanford. Avausta—Shropshire & Bradford. |Monrezuma—P Frink & Co, W H Pearce & Co, 
Jerrerson+-Almon Hawley. : PENNSYLVANIA, |Ricumonp—James Morrison. Vicxssurcu—Wiliiam Cobb. 
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